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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, II, & ITI). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The ace Literary Supplement writes :— 
hese three ) Bee. of a with their startling covers, revealing in 
t:, colours strange geometrical oe in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 
This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 
“ft is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monrtessort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 
“* Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
Tesistance to new ideas. .. This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
nora pegaamamale it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 

nguage 
The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Mentemerts vision and aims.’ 
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Notes. 


SOME UNEDITED ACCOUNTS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


(See ante p. 143). 


From the day of his return to England 
on May 4, 1758, until after his father’s death 
on Nov. 10, 1770, all these papers appear to 
relate to the affairs of Edward Gibbon senior, 
who led the life of a country gentleman at 
Buriton near Petersfield in a large house, 
managing his own estate, receiving and re- 
turning dinners and visits from what the 
son called the ‘‘ idle neighbours,’’ with occa- 
sional attendances, at race meetings where 
he had entered a horse, and at a parliamen- 
tary election at Portsmouth. Edward Gib- 
bon junior was receiving an allowance of 
£300 a year, and it is only here and there 





that an item appears which can definitely 
be attributed to the son—as for instance, 
soon after his return to Buriton there is 
an account for a ‘‘ Natural Wig” and fox 
a “Scratch Bob Wig” and ‘“‘to dressing 
Mastr. Gibbon'’s 7 times,’’ an account that 
was not settled until two years later. 

A great event was the embodiment of the 
Hampshire Militia on June 12, 1759, and 
the acceptance by father and son of com- 
missions of Major and Captain in the South 
battalion. The event was duly signalised by an 
account dated July 2, for ‘‘ 4 yards of super- 
fine scarlet cloath, £4, and 5 dozen of Silver 
Loops, £4 10s., a Shoulder Knott’? and 
many dozen of silver buttons and ‘‘ best 
black Genoa velvet.’’ Later, Major Gibbon 
purchased ‘‘ a standerd to measure men.” 

During the second winter, in the low, ill- 
built huts that constituted the unwholesome 
barracks within the Portsmouth lines, many 
members of the South Battalion took fever 
and smallpox, and several died. 

Several bills refer to the cost of mainten- 
ance of ‘‘ Sundery Militia Soldiers in the 
Small Pox [Pest house].” On Nov. 30 Robert 
Sparshott, one of the Overseers of the 
Parish of Tichfield, co. Hants received £6 
Qs. 4d. of Lieut. Ballard, for his account 
for meat, milk, apples and carriage of men. 
In December, ‘‘ To two Millitia mens Cofing 
14s.,.To 2 Shrouds 7s., To 2 Graves and 2 
Nells 4s.” tells its own story. ‘‘ Carring one 
Solder to ye pest house from town ls. 6d.”’ 
‘* Fetching one Solder from ye pest house 
and carring to ye greave 6s. 6d.,’’ with ‘‘ For 
beer 1s.’? on the same day, may have referred 
to the same transaction. The ‘‘ shogers at 
the Pesthous ”’ cost 8s. 8d. for mutton for 
a fortnight. <A long bill from a Winchester 
druggist throws some light on the course of 
treatment. Next January nine men, whose 
names are given, were provided with new 
shirts and stockings at a cost of £3 IQs. 9d. 

In December 1760, they moved to healthier 
quarters at Dover, and in the first week of 
January 1761, additions to Edward’s uniform 
included a pair of ‘‘ Huszar Boots, £1 8s. 
a fine Strong Hat, £1 5s., a rich Narrow 
Silver Lace, 10s. 6d., Button loop and Lac- 
ing, 2s., Black Leather Breeches, £1 1s., One 
pair of Nee Buckiéls, 1s. 6d.,”’ and “‘ four- 
teen times shaveing and dressing, 14s.” 
“‘OQur dull leisure was enlivened by the 
society of the fourteenth Regiment in the 
castle.’ 








When in abana in penne 1762, 


they had entered on the last few months | 


daily and nocturnal exercises of 


and a Dill 


of their - 
the field and of the bottle,’’ 


dated ‘‘ Augt. ye 30,’’ 1762, is evidence of 
the latter. ‘‘Ed. Gibbin Esq. to John 
Mason. For eatin, £1 1s., for beer, 15s. 


, for punch and wine, £4 18s. 2d., for 4 
Horses to Portsmouth, £1 1s., for a Chaies 
to Portsmouth, 7s., for a Chaies to Gosport, 
13s. 6d.”—‘‘ In the months of August and 
September our life at Southampton was, 
indeed, gay and busy.”’ 

During their term of service both the Gib- 
bons were able to spend many months at 
Buriton, where the younger greatly increased 
his library. 

On Dec. 23, 1762, the militia was dis- 
banded and in the following January Gib- 
bon left for Paris and Lausanne and dis- 
appears from our documents until June 27, 
1765, when T, Mason made his mark to re- 
ceipt a bill for £1 10s. for the ‘“‘ carradge 
of a trunk ete.’ This was evidently the 
beginning of Gibbon’s plan ‘‘ to set down 
contented at Beriton’’ with his father and 
Mrs. Gibbon, ‘‘and I can assure you that 
never was duty more agreable to inclination.”’ 
On June 28 J. Noel supplied 4% gallons 
of Rum at 10/6. But notwithstanding all 
the attraction of the country, and the fact 
that a second pipe of old port was laid down 
at a cost of £34, Gibbon went to Tondon 
early in 1766. 

There are larger payments of £3,000 to 
Messrs. Gosling, Gosling & Clive in 1766, 
£525 to Earl Verney, and £1,200 to Messrs. 
Gosling in 1768, but no accounts that can 
be definitely assigned to the son. 

The last bill of the old regime is one for 
repairs ‘‘ by order of Mr. Harres, Steward,”’ 
indicating that already in August, 1769, 
Edw. Gibbon senior, through failing sight, 
had been obliged to depute superintendence 
of work to John Harris, probably the 
steward who had been paid £175 for looking 
after the Lenborough Estate. 

The old gentleman died on Nov. 10, 1770. 

The Historian’s domestic habits are illus- 
trated by some 265 bills covering the period 
from his father’s death until 1783, when, 
straitened circumstances compelled him to 
set up in Switzerland an establishment on 
a scale that he could not afford in England. 

The first two bills are’ singularly charac- 
teristic. The first (dated 1769) is from T. 
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| Becket for £91 12s, ., @ large sum ke books, 
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Becket was the bookseller who had published 
Gibbon’s first literary venture, the ‘ Essaj 
sur l’étude de la Litérature,’ in T761. I; 
recalls the fact that much of his reading 
was done at Buriton. ‘In the hurry of 
London,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I was destitute of 
books: in the solitude of Hampshire I was 
not master of my time.” He had, however, 
‘“ found much time or taste for study in the 
last fatal summer (1770) of [his] father’s 
decay and dissolution.”” It was then that 
he engaged on the preparatory studies vela- 
tive to his History. Among the books he 
purchased, ‘‘the Theodosian Code, with the 
commentary of James Godefroy, must be 
gratefully remember He derived 
much information on the political state 
of the Kmpire in the fourth and _ fifth 
centuries from its perusal. 

The second bill was for £54 11s. Od. for 
keeping a bay colt, and for other expenses, 
The sale of the colt, which had been one of 
his father’s horses, marks the parting of 
the ways. | Edward Gibbon senior was very 
fond of riding, kept hunters, and raced 
them. Edward Gibbon the son, ‘seldom 
mounted a horse’’; he dispersed his father’s 
stable, sold the carriages, and jobbed when 
he needed to travel. 

An inordinately long lawyer’s bill run. 


|ning from 1769 and 1785, and written on forty 


pages of, foolscap, is a document of first-rate 
importance. It clearly indicates the much 
involved nature of his father’s affairs and 
Gibbon’s own bad fortune, both in_ his 
lawyer and in his attempt to sell his Len- 
borough estate in Buckinghamshire to an 
Oxfordshire man of the name of Lovegrove. 
The solicitor, a Mr. Newton, had _ been 
recommended to Gibbon by Mr. Porten “as 
a man of character and ability, who has 
great experience in the branch of buying 
and selling Estates.’’ ‘‘ The cursed account 
of Newton”? was made un to £472 fis. 94. 
by a considerable number of charges for 
services such as the following: 

Attend you but you was not at home, 6s. 8d. 

Attend Mr. Maddocks in the evening but he 
was engaged, 6s. 

Mh Like in the. Morning, but he was engaged, 
C 

Attend him again in the Fvening when he 
desired to see Mr. Duane, sii 8d. 

Instances of similar ‘ easy earning ”’ 
frequent. On various occasions other legal 
‘uminaries were paid for their advice 
Messrs. de Grey, Dunning, de Crespigny, 
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Duane, Matthews, Way, Maddocks, were all 
called in in turn. 


borough. But Newton was not so 
shaken off, and duly added an item to his 
pill, June 18, 1783: 

You have advertised Lenborough without my 
knowledge and several persons applying to me 
for particulars. Drawing one fair copy for 
your perusal, 5s. Od. 


Attend you therewith to settle the same but 


as you was not at home I left it, 6s. 8d 

In the meantime he was forced to part 
with his New River Share for £7,500 to 
Mr. Benyon, and with Whetrow Farm to 
Stawell. 


R. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


(lo be concluded). 


T. GuntTHER. 





FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
HUTCHINSON MEMOIRS. 
(See ante pp. 3, 27). 


I find I was mistaken in stating that the 
MS. of Mrs. Hutchinson’s two theological 
works is in the possession of the Rev. C. A. 
Hutchinson (v. ante p. 27). The where- 
abouts of this MS. cannot at present be 
traced. The Rev. C. A. Hutchinson, who is 
a great grandson of the first editor of the 
Memoirs, owns three volumes of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s MSS. These I have now seen 
by the courtesy of the Rev. F. E. Hutchin- 
son of Oxford, who kindly allows me to give 
the following description of them: 

1, A volume described on the first leaf as 
“The writings of Lucy Hutchinson,’ and 
partly in her own handwriting. It contains 
some unpublished writings by her on reli- 
gious subjects, a translation of part of the 


, Aeneid,’ and transcriptions of some contem- 


porary poems and ballads. 
2, A volume, wholly in Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
handwriting, of theological writings. Some 
large parts of these are nearly 


Principles of the Christian Religion.’ 

3. A small unbound volume, in the hand 
of an amanuensis, containing transcriptions 
of poems by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
made under her supervision. 
tional poem of hers, ‘‘ transcribed out of 
another book,’? has been added by the grand- 
father of the first editor of the Memoirs. 
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In the end Gibbon and | 
his friend Lord Sheffield determined to pro- | 
wed without Mr. Newton, and to sell Len- | 
easily | 


identical | 
with parts of the printed volume ‘On the | 


probably | 
One addi- | 
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|The MS. of the Memoirs was annotated in 
the same hand. 

I hope that Mr. Hutchinson will be able 
at some Jater date to edit a portion, at any 
rate, of these most interesting volumes for 
publication. 

Mrs. Hutchison’s letter about the sale of 
| Owthorpe is in the British Museum (Add. 
| MSS. 6672: information kindly supplied by 
; Myr. D. T .B. Wood). 

The Memoirs state that after their mar- 
| riage, John and Lucy Hutchinson lived with 
the latter’s mother in the neighbourhood of 

Holborn. An unprinted passage in the MS. 
gives the situation: ‘‘in a place called 

Bartlett’s Court.” 

One passing reference by Lucy Hutchinson 
to her sister had escaped my notice: “‘ Sir 
Allen Apsley . . . the governor’s wife being 
his sister, and the governor’s brother having 
married the other sister’? (p. 273, Edition 
1808). Mrs. Hutchinson has many good 
words for her brother-in-law, but curiously 

‘enough his wife never comes into the story 
told in the Memoirs. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
| imei, named her eldest daughter after 
| her sister. In ‘Sussex Archeological Collec- 
| tions,’ vol. iv, 1851, papers relating to the 
| Apsley family, then in the possession of 
| Mrs, Mabbott, are described, and Barbara 
| Apsley is shown as the elder instead of the 
| younger sister of Lucy. Are these papers 
| still in existence? 

| Owthorpe Hall was pulled down in the 
| second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
|The house at Hatfield Woodhall, Herts, 
| where the Memoirs, and other MSS. of Mrs. 
| Hutchinson were found by their first editor, 
| was also demolished in the middle years of 
| the last century. 

The only portraits of John and Lucy 
| Hutchinson, with claims to be authentic 
| likenesses which cannot be questioned, are 
| those which were reproduced in the early 
editions of the Memoirs. These the editor 
stated he had deposited with his publisher, 
but all trace of them has long been lost. 
It is not at all improbable that they are 
now in some collection under other names. 
Assistance in tracing them would be 
appreciated. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, possesses an old 
portrait which by long tradition, is regarded 
as a portrait of the Colonel, though it does 
| not agree in all details with the description 
| of his appearance given in the Memoirs. A 
' portrait in the Nottingham Castle Museum, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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labelled ‘‘ Colonel Hutchinson,’ has cer- 
tainly been mis-named. (lor reproductions 
of both portraits see the Z'ransactions of the 
Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire for 
1914). 

At East Stoke Hall, Notts, is a portrait 
of a lady, ascribed, probably not correctly, 
to Lely, which has been exhibited as a por- 
trait of Mrs. Hutchinson. This picture 








was found in a loft at Owthorpe Hall in the | 
early years of the last century, but it is | 


doubtful if it has been correctiy named. A 
large and valuable painting by Ovens, in 
the possession of Messrs. Thos. Agnew and 
Sons, has been regarded for many years as 
a portrait of the Colonel, his wife, and two 
of his children. This picture appears to 


have been in Nottingham Castle before its | 
destruction by fire in 1831, but could only be | 


accepted with hesitation as a portrait of the 
Colonel and his family. It more probably 
represents the family of one of his Cavalier 
contemporaries. 

Colonel Hutchinson and his wife figure 
among the characters of ‘Reginald MHast- 
ings,’ a three volume novel (published in 
1850) by Eliot Warburton, who had seen the 
East Stoke portrait, and in ‘A Cavalier 
Stronghold: a Romance of the Vale of Bel- 
voir,’ by Mrs. Chaworth Musters, dated 
1890, where a reference, not accurate in all 
its statements, is made to the picture now 
in the possession of Messrs. Agnew. A 
curious attempt to turn ‘‘The True and 
Romantic Love Story of Colonel and Mrs. 
Hutchinson ”’ 
made by J. Antisell Allen (Elliot Stock, 
1885). 
Nottingham man of letters, in which the 
Colonel and his wife are characters was 
published in 1876, under the title of 
‘Love’s Labyrinth.’ 

Sypney Race. 





THE PROBLEM OF ‘ TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 
(See ante pp. 83, 105, 123, 145). 


I shall now proceed to examine the text 
of “Timon of Athens’ from beginning to 
end, with a view to determining how much 
of it is Shakespeare’s and how much belongs 
to the original play which I have attributed 
to Day and Middleton. Further, I shall 
attempt to distinguish between the portions 
of the original draft written by each of 
these authors. The usual arrangement into 
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into a ‘‘ drama in verse’”’ was | 


A drama by John Henry Brown, a | 
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' acts and scenes (as in all modern editions) 
1 have adopted merely for convenience of 
reference. It shouid always be borne in 
mind that in the Folio (the only authorita 
tive text) the play is printed continuously 
without either act or scene divisions, 
Consequently—assuming the play to be by 
more than one author—there is no justifica- 
tion for a presumption thai the work of one 
of those authors will in any case be found 
to be conterminous with an act or scene, 
Ei 

This scene as far as the entry of Apeman- 
tus (1-178) is mainly Shakespeare’s, but pre- 
serves traces of the original draft. From 
| the entry of Apemantus to the end of the 
| scene (178-293), it is chiefly Day’s. I shall 
take these two parts separately. 

(a). Lo entry of Apemantus. (1-178). 

This is usually attributed wholly to 
Shakespeare. That his work does not extend 
to line 185, as affirmed by Fleay; at any 
rate that the first few lines following the 
/entry of Apemanius are from the hand that 
| wrote the rest of the Timon-Apemantus 
| dialogue, I have already shown. Dr. 
Wright’s admission that this first part of 
the scene, though good enough for Shakes- 
| peare, cannot be pronounced distinctively 
/and unmistakably his, lends countenance to 
| the presumption that Shakespeare’s work is 
that of reviser and adapter only.. Atten- 
tion has already been drawn to the introduc- 
tion in the stage-direction of a Mercer, who 
does not figure in the text, as one indication 
|of revision. Note also that the words 
| rapt’? (19) and ‘‘ personate’’ (69), used 
| by Painter and Poet respectively, recur in 
| V.i., @ scene in which (though it is assumed 
| to be chiefly by the ‘‘ inferior author ’’) both 
| Painter and Poet again appear. In this 
| scene it is the Poet who uses them. The 
| coincidence is sufficiently remarkable, 
| especially as the word “‘ personate’’ occurs+ 
| only twice elsewhere in the Folio. And in 
| both scenes the Painter refers to his works 
as ‘‘ pieces.” In I. i. we have :— 


Poet. What have you there? 
Painter. A picture, sir. When comes your 
book forth? 


Poet. Upon the heels of my presentment, 
sir. Let’s see your piece, | 
Painter. ’Tis a good piece. 
and in V. i. (rejected as 
pearian) : 

Poet. What have you now to present unto 
im? 


non-Shakes- 
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Painter. Nothing at this time but my visita- 
tion; only I will promise him an _ excellent 
iece. 

nthe language of these two characters in 
the later scene (although in prose) seems to 
me much in the vein of their verse speeches 
in I. i. I infer that the Poet and Painter 
are not of Shakespeare’s creation, and that 
he has re-written their speeches in the first 
gene. It is probable that in the original 
draft these also were in prose, and that they 
have been re-written by Shakespeare in verse. 
No doubt Shakespeare has completely re-cast 
the earlier portion of this scene. Yet even 
here traces of Middleton’s hand are 
altogether absent. The peculiar elliptic 
phrasing of lines 110-1, 

Tis not enough to help the feeble 
But to support him after, 


up, 


not | 








iin ITI. 


also found in ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ I. i.: 

A woman that will run upon a man at her 
own apperil. 

As this word, though very uncommon, is 
also used by Jonson and by Heywood, no 
more can be claimed than that its occurrence 
here will serve to raise a presumption in 
Middleton’s favour if there are other marks 
to suggest him. In Apemantus’s next 
speech, lines 41-2:— 

It grieves me to see so many dip their meat 

In one lord’s blood, 
ave clearly from the same hand as: 

Who can call him 

His friend that dips in the same dish? 

ii.—a scene which, as I have shown, 


‘is full of echoes of phrases in Middleton’s 


| acknowledged plays. 


has attracted the notice of almiost all the | 


amotators. We find il again in Middleton’s 
‘More Dissemblers besides Women,’ I. i. | 
(Dyce, ili, 568) : 


‘Tis not enough for tapers to burn bright, 
But to be seen, so to lend others light. 


(b). From entry of Apemantus to end 
of scene (178-293) 

I have already given my reasons for | 
attributing the whole of the Timon- 
Apemantus dialogue to Day. It is assumed 
that in the fifteen lines between the 
announcement of the arrival of Alcibiades 


and Timon’s exit (249-64) Shakespeare’s 
hand reappears and there are here certainly 
touches pointing to his revision. Note, as 
an indication < continuity of authorship 
with the earlics part of the scene, that at 
line 245 Timon invites the Poet and 
Painter to dinner in words (‘‘ You must 
needs dine with me’’) practically identical 
with those used at line 166 (‘‘ We must needs 
dine together’’), and in the later of these 
two speeches we again have ‘‘ piece’’ for 
“picture ’?:—‘‘ Show me this piece.” I 
find no hint of Middleton, except at line 272, 
He’s opposite to humanity. 

a ‘The Phoenix,’ I. ii. (Dyce, i. 


Hang thyself! 
How comes it you are so’ opposite 
To love and kindness? 
I. ii. 
This long scene, admittedly non-Shakes- 


ton’s. At line 32 have the word 


“ apperil ??— 
Let me stay at thine apperil, Timon. 


we 


In the same speech is 
another passage: 

the fellow that sits 
bread with him.... 
bt him... . 
closely akin to one in 
like a Woman’s’ 

And yet ofttimes, sir, what worse knave to 
a man than he that eats his meat? 

iii. (v. 30). 


E.. ia. 
The ‘‘’Tas’* in the line immediately fol- 
lowing (‘‘Tas been proved’’) has already 


been noted as characteristic of Middleton, 


next him now, parts 
is the readiest man to 


‘No Wit, no Help, 


and the whole speech exhibits the same 
features (irregular metre, and jumbling 


together of rhymed and unrhymed lines and 
prose) as are found in Middleton’s plays at 


this time. When Timon drinks to the 
health of the Second Lord: 

My lord, in heart, and let the health go 
round! 


the Second Lord replies: 

Let it flow this way, my good lord. 
like Lethe in ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ when his 
health is drunk by Shortyard: 
dear Master Blastfield. 

TIT. i. (i. 468). 

In Timon’s long prose speech of welcome to 
the lords (90-111) we have: 


were the most needless creatures 


Let it flow this way; 


friends.... 


, living should we ne’er have use for ’em, and 


would most resemble sweet instruments hung 
up in cases that keep their sounds to them- 
selves. 

In ‘ More 


Dissemblers besides Women,’ 


(1. iid: — 
pearean, is chiefly, if not wholly, Middle- | = 


| A line or two further on, 


T commend 
Thy virtues highly, as I do an instrument 
When the case hangs by the wall. 


Timon observes : 
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O what a precious comfort ’tis, to have so| | peare, and is no doubt _ substantially his. 
many, like brothers, commanding one enoeker’s Yet the recurrence of ‘ beggar’s dog” 
fortunes. . 

In ‘The Phoenix,’ I. vi. (Dyce, i. 340), | | (line 5) in a — of the play (LV. iii. 358) 
adi, “ie janine of Ge gene, san | suspected as spurious (‘‘I had rather be a 
en — | beggar’s dog than Timon’’) suggests that 


Furtivo: 
Faeyr here he may be working over a draft 
What a precious joy and comfort’s this ~ by another hand. 
a justice’s brother can die so well .. . IL. ii 
make me full executor, ' . . 
and in ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ Ii. i. (Dyce, Shakespeare is here. revising Middleton, 


i. 449) Shortyard thus replies to Quomado’s | except in the portion of the scene between 
suggestion that he shali apply to his friend the entry and exit of Apemantus, which is 
Master Easy for a loan: substantially Day’s. ; 

you might well assure yourself this gentle- The first part, to the entry of Apemantus 
man had it not, if I wanted it, why our (1-47), is usually supposed to be pure Shakes. 
purses are brothers: we desire but equal peare. But the ellipsis of the subject at 
fortunes. | line 5: 

Here it should be observed that, apart! He will not hear till feel 
from the preponderance of rhyme in the! suggests Middleton. Compare ‘A Trick to 
suspected parts of ‘ Timon,’ a special feature | Catch the Old One,’ I. i. (Dyce, ii. p. 10): 
of this rhymed verse is the prevalence of | ‘They seldom meet but fight. 
antithetical couplets, of which there are! and the “ fie, fie, fie, fie’’ at the end of this 
three in this scene.* It is an important | §psj speech is in his manner. And when 
feature, for there are comparatively few of Timon is dunned by Isidore’s servant (34) 
the Elizabethan dramatists in whose work | he exclaims: 
they are of noticeably frequent occurrence. Give me breath! 
They are much used by Day, but by Middle- ji, Witgood, when dunned by his creditors 
ton only in one or two plays written about cn *h Week ale” « ° 
this time particularly in ‘ The Phoenix * Pray, sirs, you'll give me breath. 
(1607), which contains above a score. So IV. 3. (Dyce ii. 69). 
far as I have observed, Wilkins and Tour- I need say no more of the part of the 
neur—neither of them possible claimants to scene that I attribute to Day, except that 
a share in the authorship of ‘Timon ’—are | the introduction of a Page among the 
the only other contemporary playwrights d;amatis personae, as here, is what we 
much addicted to the use of such couplets. should expect if this dialogue is his. The 
And, apart from the antithesis, there is a! talkative Page is a ae figure in his 
special reason to suspect that Middleton plays, appearing in ‘ Humour out of 
was responsible for the ‘Timon’ couplets. | Breath.’ ‘The Isle of Gulls,’ and ‘Law 
Dycet has noted as a peculiarity of Middle- | Tricks.’ 
ton, that when he introduces a couplet, ha| Immediately after the departure of Ape- 
‘does not always think it necessary that the mantus, Shakespeare’ S presence is unmis- 
first line should consist of as many feet as|takable, though in the speeches of the 
the second,’’ and there are many such irreg- | Steward (141-54 and 164-72) I suspect a 


ular couplets in this play, e.g., substratum of Middleton’s work. And in 
Friendship’s full of dregs, the prose bit (196-201) with its ‘‘ Commend 

Methinks false hearts should never have} me to their loves, and I am proud, say, that 
sound legs. ee my occasions have found time to use ’em 


e towards a supply of money,” we have pure 

Boat Heone eet __ all others so. | Middleton, left unversified and untouched by 

. ii, 241-2, | Shakespeare. That the rest of the scene is 

Debts wither ’em to nothing; be men like mainly Shakespeare’s there is no reason to 

blasted woods, disbelieve. But for the two couplets at the 

And may diseases lick up ~~ _ — close (which may well belong to the original 
: text) there is nothing to suggest the wor 








a. i. 
: : : ’ fe hand, 
This short scene is always given to Shakes- of ek Se ae H. Ducpare SyKEs. 
* Lines 45-6, 239-40, and 256-7. Enfield. 


+ Middleton’s Works. Vol. i. p. 424. (To be continued). 
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GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 

(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69, 86, 107, 127, 149). | 

(CROMWELL AND THE DEPORTATIONS TO THE | 

West I[npies (continued). 

Gardiner and the Deported English 

Women. 





§. RB. 


(¢). 


Continuing Gardiner’s text from the point 
at which I ended the iast quotation, a | 
second episode is described as if it had no 
connexion with the first—that of the spirit- | 
ing away of the Irish girls :— 

In the spring of 1656, a proposal janother 
“proposal ”’] still more reprehensible in mod- 
ern eyes, Was said to have been made. Full of 
his great design of establishing morality in 
London. Barkstead made a raid on the houses 
of ill-fame and committed some four hundred 
of their inmates to the Tower. It was at onc 
rumoured that these women were to be sent 
to samaica—as the Dutch Ambassador quaintly 
put it—to nurse the sick. Such immigrants 
were not unknown in Barbadoes, and it is not 
unlikely that Barkstead may have been eager 


to rid himself of his unruly charges, whose 
moral position might be improved if they 


could be induced to settle in Jamaica as sold- 
iers’ wives. His plan probably did not com- 
mend itself to the Protectcr and Council, as 
it appears to have been definitely abandoned. 

There ave two foot-notes to this passage. 
The first runs: 

Nieupoort to the States General, Feb. 29th/ 
March 10th. Add, MSS. 17,677 W, fol. 235. The 
translation in Thurloe is less plainspoken as 
to the character of the women. 

The second foot-note comments : 


The story is told with variations by most of 
the foreign ambassadors, as well as by Royalist 
newsletter writers. On March 31st, April 10th, 
however, Bordeaux states that the women were 
not yet sent, and as in the case of the Irish 
gitls, the silence of the newsletter writers in 
Jamaica must be held to be conclusive that 
they never were sent. 

There are no other reference notes to this 
passage, and Gardiner refrains from quoting 


his two authorities—Nieupoort and de 
Bordeaux. The ordinary research-worker, 


to whom the time and trouble involved in | 
hunting out and translating the transcripts 
of the news letters at the British Museum 
and Record Office present considerable 
obstacles, would be inclined to accept Gar- 
diner’s assertions and conclude that these 
letters mentioned Barkstead’s name as the 
author of the plan. Nothing can be further 
from the fact. 

Verifying these two foot-notes in order, 
Nieupoort’s letter comes first. The 


inaccurate transiation in the Thurloe State 
Papers is as iollows: 

[ am also informed that there is a great 
complaint at Jamaica for want of women to 
look to the sick there; wherefore of late (as 
1 am told) they have taken up a great number 


| of idle persons, who are to be sent thither. 
| (Thurloe State Papers, iv. p. 567). 


Literally translated, this passage, from 
the transcript referred to by Gardiner, runs 
as follows: 

I am informed that the people in Jamaica 
are comptaining very much that owing to the 
want of women, those that fall ill nave no 
help or nursing, and that recently about six or 
seven hundred women have been iaken trom 
disreputable p:aces and from the streeis, who 
will shortly be shipped there; 
and the original Dutch is: 

Ick ben bericht dat het volek in Jamaica seer 
elaecht, dat «oor gebiek van vrowluiiden, die 
sieck werden geen behulp ofte handreijkinge 
hebben, en datter onlangs uijt oneerlycke plaet- 
sen en van de straten al omtrent de ses ofte 
seven hundert vrowspersoonen sijn gehaelt, de 
welcke eerstdaegs derwaerts sullen gescheept 
werden. 

‘* Some four hundred ”’ does not taliy with 
‘*six or seven hundred.”’ Nor has Nieu- 
poort a word to say about Barkstead or the 
Tower. 

But Gardiner 


assures his readers that 


| ‘the story is told by most of the foreign 


ambassadors.”’ 

I have been at some pains in examining 
all the transcripts of their letters, and this 
is the result. The Spanish transcripts 
(Simancas) end with 1655, and the Stock- 
holin transcripts ‘have no letter at this 
time. Both series were presented by Gar- 
diner to the Record Office. There is no 
letter extant of Amerigo Salvetti, the Flor- 
entine Ambassador, between 1651 and 1657. 
The Venetian Ambassador, Sagredo’s, letters 
contain no account of the affair, and M. de 
Bordeaux, the French Ambassador, was in 
France and did not return until Mar. 26. 
Not one of the ambassadors, therefore, so 
far as we know, or Gardiner knew, had a 


word to say about the affair other than 
Nieupoort, with whose letfer Gardiner’s 
statement is in conflict on an important 
detail. 

But the Secretary to the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, Francesco Giovarina, gave the 


following account on Feb. 22: 
And in order to ensure the success of the 


| late unfortunate West Indian adventure, large 


numbers of people were taken from the island 
of Barbadoes, the said colony being thus weak- 
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ened and dispirited. The most of which people 
perished through war sufferings and famine in 
the island of Jamaica. In order again to in- 
crease the population in the said islands, which 
being near the West Indies offer opportunities 
for designs on those countries, the soldiers of 
the London garrison conferred among them- 
selves in various drinking bars and in other 
places of entertainment, and there took by 
brute force over four hundred women of ill 
fame and shipped them off to the said islands 
ot Barbadoes. 

If Gardiner had quoted this passage he 
would have been compelled to explain away 
the phrase ‘‘to increase ihe population.”’ 
And, like Nieupoort, Giovarina gives no 
sanction to Gardiner’s little invention about 
Barkstead. Giovarina’s letter is in the 
Venetian transcripts at the Record Office, 
and is dated Mar. 3, 1656. This date would, 


of course, have been Feb. 22 in London, | 


where the old style was followed. The 
‘““spring of 1656,”’ therefore, according to 


Gardiner, took place in the middle of | 
February! Finally, the Papal Nuncio 
at Brussels, writing to the Vatican 


on Mar. 11 (ie, Mar. 1, in the 
old style), casually mentioned the matte: 
and said ‘‘six hundred English women were 
sent to Jamaica to populate that island.” 
(Record Office, Vatican transcripts. Nun- 
tiatura di Fiandra 40). Thus we have three 
statements, only one of which is by an 
ambassador to England. Giovarina states 
that 400 had been shipped off by Feb. 22, 
and Nieupoort that six or seven hundred had 


been taken by Feb. 29. Thus the two state- | 


ments are easily reconcilable, for the seizures 
were still going on when the writers sent 
their letters. 


for his assertions about Barkstead and the 
Tower? And why did he give no reference 
to these authorities ? 
From Royalist accounts. These, though 
utilised, are not quoted because they upset 
the whole fiction in other directions. For 
not one of these Royalist accounts mentions 
Barkstead’s name, and were it not for the 
fact that he was Cromwell’s Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and that persons sent there came 


prison, there is no evidence that he had any- 
thing to do with the matter at all. 
no ‘‘great design’’ for improving Lonatn 
morals, and, though it is possible that his 
men may have been ordered by tromwell to 
seize the women, there exists not a scrap of 
evidence that they even did this. 


The answer is simple. | 


to de Bordeaux—the Gazette of Paris, pub- 
into his custody for the time they were in | 


He had | 


On Jan. 22, 1656, Colonel Whitley wrote 
to the King’s, Secretary of State, Sir 
Edward Nicholas: ‘‘The New ‘* Major 
Generals’ do exercise their commissions with 
great rigour in most places. . In many 
parts they set some aside to be sent to the 
Indies.’’ (‘ Nicholas Papers,’ iii. 261-2), 

On Feb. 21, 1656, T. Ross wrote from 
Paris to Nicholas at Cologne, as follows: 

In Mr. Horspools (i.e., Piles, letter) to me 
by the last post he assures me that there are 
foure thousand single women to be sent to 
Jamaica (most of which were to his knowledge 
then in the Tower) to propogate there, which 
makes me believe they have got something more 
than we hear of in the Indies, so that it is 


| time for Spain to look about her. 


This letter is summarised somewhat 
inaccurately in the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers for 1655-6, on p. 196; and 
the passage { have transcribed from the 


“c“ 


original does not begin ‘‘ I believe.” 

Secretary Nicholas himself, writing from 
Cologne, teiis a triend that: 

You will have heard of the orders for pres- 
sing 2,000 young women in England to be sent 
to the West Indies; 400 are already put into 
ten ships that are soon to be sent with provi- 
sions jor Jamaica. (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1655-6 
p. 209). 

The London women were seized _ before 
Giovarina wrote, on Ieb. 22, and sent iem- 
porarily to the Tower. Thence, before the 
time Nicholas wrote, eleven days later, they 


had been placed on ten ships. On these 
two last passages alone rests the whole 
superstructure of the fiction about Bark- 


stead. It should be noticed that Gardiner 
omitted all mention of ‘‘ Orders for pressing 


| 2,000 young women in England,” and of 
Where, then, did Gardiner find authority | 


the ‘‘ten ships,’’ on which the first batch 
seized had ultimately been placed. Instead, 
he picks out the reference to the Tower in 
Ross’s letter, and ‘‘400”’ from Nicholas’s, 
omitting all the rest. Yet, surely, if Ross 
and Nicholas were competent witnesses on 
these two points, they were competent wit 
nesses on all, 

Before citing M. de Bordeaux’s dispatch, 
I will quote an authority undoubtedly known 


lished by Théophraste Renaudot. It will 
explain why de Bordeaux said that the 
women were ‘‘ not yet sent.’’ Renaudot had 


a London correspondent, a Cromwellian, who 
for some years past had been permitted to 


/send him a letter every week for insertion 
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On fait partir 


tité de provisions, de soldats et de femmes afin 
de peupler la Jamaique. 

Again, the dates should be noticed. This 
letter does not refer to the 400 women seized 
and shipped in February, but to fresh 
batches of uniucky females. When, there- 
fore, the French Ambassador 


Mar. 31 that the women were ‘“‘ not 
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wrote on | 
yet | 


sent,” he meant that the ships had not yet | 


left Portsmouth. And we, who now know 
that three out of the eight ships ordered by 
name to go to Jamaica on Oct, 19 did not 
arrive until May (as well as other ships to 
be traced in the Calendars) can corroboraie 
him. The delay caused by the fitting out 
of the great Fleet against Spain (of which 
de Bordeaux has much to say) was the cause. 

Mercurius Politicus, on Mar. 20, said, 
“On the eighteenth instant on the morn- 
ing, the wind serving fair, the Fleet put 
forth to sea. De Bordeaux, writing to 
Cardinal Mazarin on Mar. 31 (old style), 
says that the fleet consisted of ‘‘37 grands 
vaisseaux.”’ His other letter of the same 
date was addressed to M. de Brienne. 

The French Ambassador’s letter, cited by 
Gardiner, runs as follows: 

Jarrivay i Londres de 5 de ce mois. . . Les 
sentimens sont fort partagez sur la continua- 
tion de la guerre & laquelle le protecteur n’est 
porté que par un principe d’ambition, et Von 
vest point bien persuadé qu’il se puisse faire 
ue grande conqueste dans les Indes, ou l’on 
a point encore envoyé quelques femmes qui y 
sont destinées. (Record Office, Paris Trans- 
cripts, Bundle 99). 

From all this it follows that the export 
of Irish girls and English ‘‘ matrons”’ (of 
a peculiar type) did not form two separate 
transactions, but was one and the same ruth- 
iss plan. The women were exported on the 
same ships, by degrees, as they were seized, 
ad to assert that Barkstead initiated any 


part of the plan is sheer fiction, not 
historical fact. 
Cromwell made a profit out of all he 


shipped away, even in the case of those 
prisoners shipped in merchant vessels by 
Alderman Martin Noel, Thurloe’s cousin. 
There are statements in Egerton MSS. 
2395. ff. 136 and 138, which bear witness to 
this, Whether the women were delivered to 
his officers in Jamaica as cash, in lieu of 
pay, we do not know, but it is a little sig- 
uificant that in the following year a further 
‘portation of ‘‘servants’’ was advocated 
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l 
d'ici, tous les jours, pour/ to be ‘listed by the Treasurer as so much 
Portsmouth, ou est nostre armée navale, quan- | 


cash,’’ and as neither of the lengthy docu- 
ments in the Egerton MSS. containing these 
proposals mentions any lack of women in 
the island or suggests that women should be 
sent, we can only conclude that by October, 
1657, the export of one thousand Irish girls 
and two thousand English women had been 
carried out. 
HIstorian. 


(Lo be concluded). 





A Boston Minister’s Dumps Daucurer. 
Some American genealogist may be able to 
make use of this curious reference to an 
American in the parish of Rathven, Banff- 
shire, under date May 7, 1749 (William Cra- 
mond’s ‘ Church of Rathven,’ 1885, p. 68) : 
—‘* Given to a dumb woman, a minister’s 
daughter from Boston of New England, 6s., 
being the whole collection ’’ (at the kirk). 
One wonders how she came to get so far 
away from home. 


J. M. Buttocn. 


FOLKLORE: GABRIEL’s RaTcHETs.— Without 
going into the abundant lore surrounding the 
Ratchets the appended extracts from two old 
manuscript books amongst my late father’s 
collection, are worth more permanent preser- 
vation. i may add the first extract is from 
the MS. compiled by a Bedale Grammar 
School master named David Naitby (circa 
1760—1806) whose collection of local happen- 
ings is of intense interest : 

A large white owl hath shown itself the last 
several nights, towards which the brown owls 
seem as though they paid homage. It seems 
as though it had no mate, and its call a solemn 
and doleful hoot, and it ealleth at each hootiny 
seven times, and then for a while resteth. 
Much was not considered of this at the time, 
but following close on this nine nights now 
gone, there raced the whole length of the town 
-treet clear and loud the yelp of the Rathchets 
[ste]. There is now a certainty of death to 
come amongst us. This is now for the third 
ime within this present that the Rathchets 
pack hath hunted for souls over Bedale, Oct. 
is, 1775. But seven nights now gone since 
CGabriel’s raced overhead and now there has 
come to us a blood red moon, all sure signs 
that we are to be judged for our sins. 


In another old MS. amongst my late 
father’s collection are the following lines :-— 

When ragged clouds race overhead 

Deep shadows ghostly marking 

All spots where murders have been done, 

Above you oft hear barking 
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The Ratchet Hounds with fearful yelps 
Some death wraith through t’ clouds chassing. 
For so they mark with yelp and bark, 

A soul from earth is passing. 

J. Fatkvax-BiLakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

FoLknorE; Snakes Dyrne at Sunset.—IlI 
lately received a letter from my daughter, 
staying in North Holland, giving an adven- 
ture with an adder. Her companion struck 
it down and apparently killed it, but she 
added, ‘‘ They do not die until the sun goes 
down.’’ It appears that this belief prevails 
in Holland. The matter has been referred 
toin‘ N. & Q.’ so far as this country is con- 
cerned, for in 1 $. ii. 510 mention is made 
of a woman’s encounter with a “‘ viper”’ at 
Clevedon. H. G. T. wrote: 

I expressed surprise at her leaving it with 
some remains of lite; but she said that what- 
ever she did, it would live till sundown, and 
as soon as the sun was set it would die. 

The same superstition prevails in Corn- 
wall, Northampton and Devon. 

When I was a boy in Surrey, the belief 
also applied to worms and newts. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


STEPNEY, THE SEAMEN’S ParisH. — The 
many who have latterly been urging Step- 


ney’s ancient claims and liabilities in regard | 


of ‘“‘ settlement”? and chargeability under | 
the old and new Poor Law and Enlistment 
Acts will note the implication in the 
Londen Gazette announcements in revoca- 
tion of certain records of bankruptcy :— 

(1) Burt, Henry, late H.M.S. Dreadnought, 
Stepney, whose present residence or place of 
business the petitioning creditor is unable to 
ascertain, retired Engineer Lt. Commander, 
R.N. Grounds: It appearing in the Court that 
all the debts have been paid in full. 

(2) Childs, Godfrey William Samuel, H.M.S. 
Collingwood, which by legal fiction is in the 
parish of Stepney, officer in H.M. N 
Grounds: All the debts having been paid in 
full. 

Aic. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be} 
sent to them direct. 


FoLtkLoRE: WeEppDING Svuperstrtron.—I 
have several times been asked in this village 
(Worcestershire) to arrange a wedding at five | 
minutes past the hour—‘‘so that we may ; 
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not be in Church when the clock strikes” 
is the reason given. I should be glad t 
iearn the origin of this superstition and jf 
it is confined to this locality. 

BaRTEeN ALLEN, 


‘‘ Brow out or CHuRcH.’’—Peter Mundy, 
Cornish travelier, who was at Amsterdam ip 
1640 (‘'‘Travels,’ vol. iv., now in prepara. 
tion) says of the churches in that city :— 
‘‘Organs they have in some of them, butt 
are nott played till the people depart, soe 
thatt itt seemes they serve to blowe them 
outt off Church, as their is such a phrase 
used off those wee call puritaines,”’ 

Can any reader inform me on what ex- 
pression Mundy’s remark is tounded ! 

L. M. Ansrey. 

Matps or Honour, 1685-1714.—Can any 
one tell me where I could find the names of 
the Maids of Honour of Mary of Modena, 
Mary LI, and Queen Anne. I wish to find 
out whether the name of Dorothy Gibson an 
ancestress is among them. According to fam- 


|ily tradition she was Maid of Honour to 
/ one of these Queens. 


ls ee! ibe 
Castie Howarp.-—Can someone tell me in 
what parish Castle Howard is situated? 
The information is required in order to dis- 


icover the locus of an entry of baptism, a 


copy of which happens to have the portion 
containing the name of the parish torn out 
It runs ‘Ann, daughter of Richard and 
Margaret Atkinson, baptized 1788. Entry 
in parish Register of ———. James Gabb, 
Chaplain at Castle Howard.”? There is just 
enough left in the gap to suggest that the 
missing name ended in ——ft, but even this 
is not certain. What parish churches are 
there near Castle Howard? 
Prnry Lewis. 


De Ros v. Payne.—Will some reader 
kindly give particulars of an action for de- 
famation brought by the Lord de Ros of the 
day against Mr. George Payne. I think it 
was about cards, about 1832 to 1840. Is 
there any published account of the trial? 


‘ Sappars.’’—I should like to be informed 
of any English Act of Parliament in which 
the word ‘Sabbath’ occurs, and also to 
know what prompted the passing of 3 and 4 
William IV. c. 31. This Act provides that 
elections, etc., of officers of corporations and 
other public companies ‘‘ now required to 
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be held on a Sunday, ‘‘ shall be held on the 
Saturday preceding of the Monday follow- 
ing. Prior to the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1835, were Mayors or 
Aldermen occasionally elected on Sundays ? 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


‘VILLIKINS AND HIS Dinan.’ — I have 
found in Lacy’s ‘ Acting Editions of Plays,’ 
Vol. xxiii (Brit. Mus., Ref. 2304. d. 27) 
H. Mayhew’ s farce of ‘The Wandering 
Minstrel,’ containing ‘ Villikins and his 
Dinah,’ the song with which the ‘‘ Great 
Robson ”” 
the fifties of last century. I have a vivid 
recollection of parts of the song (how I ever 
came across it and learnt it, I cannot remem- 
ber) which, however, does not quite agree 
with the Lacy words, For example :— 

Lacy : 

for to tell, 
Who had for a daughter 


mon nice young Gal, 


Her name it was Dinah, &c., &£. 


There was a rich merchant in Lon- 
don did dwell, 
He had but one daughter, he loved 
passing well, 
&e., &e. 


Her name it was Dinah, 
Various other discrepancies until : 


Mine: 


Lacy: Now all you young men, don’t you! 
thus fall in love, nor 
Do that not by no means dislik 
yxy your Guv’nor: 
And all you young maidens, mind | 
who you claps your eyes on, 
Think of Villikins and his Dinah—} 
not forgetting the pison. 
Mine: Now all you young maidens, take | 


warning by her, 
Never not by no means disobey the 
Guv’nor ; 


made such a furore in London in | 


What is known of Hugh’s descendants, if any 
(he died in 1835) and of his five sisters ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square. 


CuurcH Ciocks with Bive Facres.—Last 
year I noticed that the face of the clock of 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand had re- 
cently been painted a rich, azure blue, which 
produced against the dull grey masonry of 
the building a contrast of rare aesthetic 
beauty. Since then, however, the colour, 
owing to rain and fog, has faded to a sea- 
green blue, which has no particular charm, 
I find that the clock of the Church of St. 
Germain |’ Auxerrois opposite the Louvre 


here, which incurred an evil repute as the 
harbinger of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


1572, also has its ground painted 
than was that of St. 


mew’s Day, 
blue, deeper still 


It is of a rich merchant I am going! Clement’s last year; and I understand that 
| this particular colour is symbolical of eter- 


an unkim-| 


nity. I should be glad to learn if this 
treatment of church clocks in ancient times 
still survives to any extent in Great Britain, 
or on the Continent. 
N. W. Hii. 
Paris. 


Pretrer Exmstey, the well-known classical 


‘scholar is said to have been born in 1773. 


| He was a nephew of Peter Elmsley, the well- 


known bookseller, but the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
xvii. 310, gives no account of his parentage. 
| Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
| this information, and also the date and 
| place of Elmsley’s birth? 

G. F. R. B. 


NatHaNiEL Karon, president-designate of 
Harvard, was the sixth son of the Rev. 
| Richard Eaton, B.D., Vicar of Great Bud- 


And all you young gents, as Love} worth, Cheshire, and was born, according to 


claps his eyes on 
Remember Villikins and his iad 
and the cup of cold pison. 

I know I could not have invented my ver- | 
sion. Can any one kindly tell me where I 
am likely to find it? 

Joun Lecky. 


Hucn Lorrus Gorpon, Cremona, Co. 
Dustin.—He was Assist. Commissary Gen- 
eral in 1814; the son of Alexander Gordon, 
Capt. the Swords Infantry, and grandson of | 
Capt. John Gordon, 
Banffshire, who married 


Mary, daughter of | 
William Armar, 


| the 


Archdeacon of Connor. | 


‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xvi. 337, ‘in or 

about 1609.’’ I should be glad to ‘know the 
| full date and aun of his birth, and to ob- 
tain information about his mother, and par- 
ticulars of his two marriages. When, in 


| 1674, did he die in the King’s Bench prison 


at Southwark ? 
G. F. R. B. 
collectors who 


Famity Brstes.—Would 


| possess Bibles containing family entries send 


| particulars. These Bibles are most valu- 


of Nether Buckie, | able to the genealogist. 


KE. E. Cops. 
Finchampstead. Berks. 
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THOMAS OsBoRNE Stock: Hastors.—Could 
anyone tell me the parentage and marriage 
of Thomas Osborne Stock, living at No. 3, 
Highbury Place, Islington, in 1803, who died 
1849? His daughter Harriet married in 
1803 Lancelot Haslope, Msq., of Highbury 
Grange, Islington, and later of Selly Hall, 
Worcestershire, J.P., a noted Wesleyan; b. 
1767; d. 1838; M.I. in City Road Chapel. 
Was Thomas Osborne Stock related to Joseph 
Stock (1740-1813), Bishop of Killala and af- | 
terwards of Waterford and Lismore (‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’)? And what relation to him ' 
was the Thomas Osborne Stock (son of | 
Charles Stock),:b. 1822; and M.P. for Car- 
low; d. 1875 (Boase’s Obituary) ? 

The pedigree of Haslope is also required. 

F. B. Mason. 

Hazelbrae, Woodcote Avenue, 

Wallington, 

SaMveEL Couk(z).—Wanted the names of | 
parents and birthplace of Samuel Cook(e), | 
b. about the year 1770, d. 1848. He was 
gazetted Cornet and Adjutant of the} 
Usworth (Co. Durham) Volunteer Yeomanry | 
and Gentlemen Cavalry Corps on Aug. 7, 
1801, and Captain on Aug. 15, 1803, and | 
subsequently became Major of the Chester-le- 
Street Volunteer Infantry Corps, November, 
1809. Lived for a long time at Sunderland 
and Ayton Banks (Co. Durham). Informa- | 
tion would be gladly received by 

E. J. 


34, Leigh Road, Highbury, N. 





Cox. | 


Seron Famity or Barns.—George Seton, 
of Barns, sold the lands of Barns to Colonel 
Charteris in 1715, and resided in Hadding- 
ton in 1732. He had a son, Col. James 
Seton, Governor of St. Vincent, who had a 
son, Lieut.-Col. James Seton, who was alive 
in 1842. TI shall be glad to hear if there | 
are any descendants of the latter living. 


Tt 


George Seton had other issue, of whom [ | 


should be pleased to have particulars, es- | 
pecially the daughters. 
JaMES SrTon-ANDERSONa 

Smock: OveraLtt: Prnarorr. — In _ her 
delightful stories of Gloucestershire children, 
Mrs. L. Allen, Harker seems to use the word | 
‘** smock ’’ in the sense of a boy’s overall (or | 
pinafore, as it used to be called). Thus :— 
‘Nurse had carefully covered his clean 
sailor suit with a blue smock; she called it | 
a ‘garden-pinny’ — a name that Paul | 
resented extremely ’’ (‘ Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta,’ p. 210). Paul’s smock recurs 
in ‘Paul and the Playwright,’ one of the} 
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| called them.’’ (chap. vi). 


[13 S. I. Sepr. 1, 1993, 


short stories contained in ‘ Children of the 
Dear Cotswolds’; and in another tale iy 
this volume—‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s Watch ’—thg 
hero wears a holland smock. But when she 
writes of Scotland, Mrs. Harker uses the 
word ‘‘ pinafore ’’ :—‘* Montague loathed the 
blue pinafcres enforced by Miss Esperance ” 
(° Miss Esperance ana Mr. Wycherly,’ p. 89), 

Is the use of ‘‘smock’’ in the sense of 
‘overall’ peculiar to the West of Eng. 
jand? I have not seen it in any other tale 


| except an excellent story entitied ‘ Children 


of Devon,’ by Eleanor B. Simeon, which ran 
as a serial in a juvenile magazine called 
Sunday, some years ago (and _ certainly 
deserved to be published in  book-form) :— 


| ‘* Bobby and Phil always wore smocks, and 
| so did the girls; and a great comfort they 

were—the smocks, I mean. 
| Irene ’’ (cousins staying with them) ‘‘ would 


But Frank and 


not put on such untidy ‘ pinafores,’ as they 
The illustrations 
(also first-rate) show these smocks as regu- 
lar overalls, falling to the knee, and witl 


| long, loose sleeves fastening at the wrist. 


But I remember that two jolly little Devon 


| boys, with whom TI made friends in Exeter 
| nearly fifteen years ago, called these gar- 


ments ‘‘ pinafores.”’ 
G. 
23, Weighton Road Anerley. 


Tue Brack Hote or Catcutra.—Is there 


H. Waitt. 


| any record of the names of the people who 


were shut up in the Black Hole of Calcutta? 
| Wee: 

[This question was asked at 11 S. viii. 28, and 
we reproduce the reply of our old and lamented 
correspondent, CoLnoneL PrRIpEAUX, which 
appeared at 11 S. viii. 95:—‘“ The names of 
those who perished in the Black Hole, as well 
as those of several other Europeans who died 
during the siege, so far as they could be 
ascertained, were inscribed upon the memorial 
which was erected during the Viceroyalty of 


| Lord Curzon upon the site of the original 


monument which was raised to their memory. 
Copies of these inscriptions will be found in 
the late Dr. H. E. Busteed’s ‘ Echoes from Old 
Caleutta,’ 4th ed., 1908, pp. 382-4, and in Mr, 
H. E. A. Cotton’s ‘Calcutta Old and New, 
1907, pp. 418-20. The history of ‘The Black 
Hole,’ and of the events that preceded and 
followed the tragedy, is given in the first 
chapter of Dr. Busteed’s book, and in the fifth 
chapter, part i., and the fourth chapter, part 
ii., of Mr. Cotton’s.’” Under ‘ Holwell Family 
at 11 S. iii. 74, 111, 192, 265, 272, 432 will be 
found particulars concerning survivors, and the 
following are earlier references in our columns 
to the Black Hole: 2S. i. 254, 301; 3 8. iil 
450; iv. 133; 68. xi. 364; 8 S. xii. 86, 197; 
9S. x. 69]. 
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Hoonoo.—This word is used as an adjec- 
tive, anoun, andaverb. Its meaning seems 
to be ‘‘ accursed,’’ ‘‘curse.’”’ What is its 


origin? Is it a corruption of Voodoo? In- 
the August number of Zhe Story-T'eller, is a | 


short story by Mr. Frank H. Shaw, called 
‘The Hoodoo Ship.’ This will serve as an 
example of the adjective. For the noun, 


this sentence :—‘‘ How the hoodoo fastened to | 


her, men were unable to tell.’’ For the 


verb, this: —‘‘ They have a run of bad luck | 


—get hoodooed.’’ Both sentences are from 
the same story. 
HarMATOPEGOS. 


PictuRE oF CasTLE: IDENTIFICATION 
Wantep.—JI have a small oil picture which 
was given to a member of my family many 
years ago by a seafaring friend and is 
thought to have come from abroad. It de- 


picts a keep not unlike the White Tower of | 


London, by a river (or the sea) with ship- 


ping, and houses on the waterside, and—ap- | 


parently—some kind of fortification to the 
left. In the left-hand corner is the name 
Douver or Dower. A blue flag with a white 
cross is flying, it would seem, at half-mast 
over the keep. Can anyone suggest what 
place is represented ? 

R. Mc.K. 


Replies. 
CHAINED LIBRARIES. 
(12 8. xii. 369, 418, 458, 493; S. i. 38, 58). 


At the third reference the _ state-| 


ment is repeated from 11 S. vi. 274 
that the chained books in the library of 
the Royal Free Grammar School at Guild- 
ford ‘‘are placed on the shelves backs 
inwards, owing to the curious position of the 
chains.’ 

We are so accustomed at the present day 
to be confronted with the backs of books that 


we may forget that this has not always been | 


the normal arrangement. The writer of the 
article ‘‘ Bookease,’’? in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ after speaking of the evolution 
of the bookcase from the cupboard, says, 
“Even then, however, the volumes were not 
arranged in the modern fashion. They were 
tither placed in piles upon their sides, or, if 
upright, were ranged with their backs to the 
wall and their edges outwards. ... It was 
lot until the invention of printing had 
greatly cheapened books that it became the 


| practice to write the title on the back and 
| place the edges inwards.”’ 

But why go to an Encyciopaedia for this 
information? We have only to glance at 
engravings of the sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth century, which give us a shelf or 
case of books. In the print by J. C. Wou- 
danus of the University Library at Leyden 
(1610), reproduced in J. W. Ciark’s ‘ Care 
of Books,’ and, on a smaller scale, in J. R. 
Green’s ‘ Short History,’ the books in the 22 
cases, chained and clasped, are all placed 
| with the fore-edge outwards. In the same 
position are the eight volumes (four of them 
with clasps) which stand on a shelf behind 
the ‘ Inamorato,’ in the 1628 engraved title 
| page of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
while two others are lying on their sides with 
narrow edges visible. A similar shelf carry- 
ing books in like positions is seen in the 
| engraving prefixed to Ruggle’s ‘ Ignoramus ’ 
(1630). Here three out of five upright books 
have titles on the fore-edge, and two which 
are lying show titles on the narrow edge. 
The copper-plate of ‘ Pedantius’ (1631) gives 
us ten upright books arranged in the same 
| way, and two on their side On p. 318 of 
Clark’s ‘Care of Books’ is a picture of 
Dean Boys in his library, from the title 
page of his Works (1622). Here 6 shelves 
| are sShewn. All the books on them are placed 
| with their backs inwards, and are either 
| clasped or fastened with ties. The same 
| representation appears on the Dean’s tomb in 
| Canterbury Cathedral. It is of course pos- 
| sible that this arrangement may still have 
| survived pictorially when generally sup- 
planted in practice by our modern system. 
It may be remarked that in the case of 
heavy folios the old position saves some 
|muscular exertion. In a private library 
containing a fair number of old volumes 
bound in stamped pigskin or calf, and fur- 
nished with clasps, it makes a_ pleasant 
variety to place these in the original position. 

In Miss S. T. Prideaux’s ‘ Historical 
| Sketch of Bookbinding,’ pp. 205 foll. is an 
account of a set of volumes decorated by 
Cesare Vecellio (1521 ?-1601). A hundred 
and forty of these had their fore-edges 
painted by him, and were, presumably, 
meant to be placed with their backs to the 
wall. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Cuaver’p Burtets (13 S. i. 71, 98).—The 
passage quoted by Mr. R. H. Tuornrton, 
“. . the same Chavel’d Bullets, the like 
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Poysoned unlawful Weapons. . .” can be Footnote at p. 176 of ‘ George the First's I do 
illustrated by the mention of ‘“‘chewd” | Army, 1714-1727’: ‘2nd Foot, The Queen’s } in the 


shot in the lines of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ Regt.’: — Commission renewed in 1797 | Corn 
which begin Descended from Nathaniel Haliowes of the | in the 
For though the Law of Arms does bar old Derbyshire family of this surname. Oui 
The use of —*< shot in War. - of the Regt. before 1740. 
Second part, canto ii. 855 foll. | = : ; As st 
ca ; ee With reference to the Captain Hallowe |. vx 
_The note in the edition (1855) of Dr. T. R. | mentioned in he Gentleman’s Magazine | ® : 
Nash is ‘‘ Abusive language, and fustian, * | ber the 


aa : | 1758, to be Major in place of Major Newton e 
are as unfair in controversy as poisoned | this was Capt. Chambre Hallowes. Appar. * 
arrows or chewed bullets in battle. There | ently that promotion did not take place, as |” cop 
is no difficulty in “‘chavel’d.”’? Chavel here | the “Regt. to which both belonged, the 6lst round | 
has the meaning * to gnaw, nibble; to tear | Poot (Ist and 2nd Battalions, one in Ire. 1 whi 
with the teeth” (E. D. D.). Was this prac-| Jand, the other in America), underwent a probah 
tice merely intended to give the bullet a change. The Battalion in Ireland was |“ we 
jagged surface, no ee eee popular super- | renumbered the 76th Foot, 1st Bn, (Army | 2Y°! 
stition at work? s List, 1759), in which Chambre Hallowe | - 
Epwarp BENSLY. — appears us senior Captain. This Regt. was Sid, 
Sucrr (13 S. i. 92, 137). — In 1884 disbanded, 1763. He next appears as Cap. | a. 
Hachette et Cie published ‘ Suger, Agri- tain in the 29th Foot, dated 17 Jan., 176y. the gr 
culteur, abbé de Saint-Denis, coionisateur, He retired 1769. Ww. E. Gov some 
: F 4 R, 


Was SO 


fondateur de villes neuves, ministre, régent ; é opened 
de France, pére de Ja patrie.’ It was a/| Sen. Lib, Attendant, War OSes, taken | 
volume of their ‘ Bibliothéque des écoles et | oo eee we know. 
des familles,’ and the author was an inspec- | _There | "> pedigree of the Hallowes Wint 
tor of agriculture, M. Ernest Menault, who | —_ in Hunter's “Familise Minoram | You 
was especially interested in one side of, entium,’ p. 468. In it Nathaniel, the a a 
ie apie ag uncle of John, is stated to have been bapt. Kirkby 

A more useful work is Dr. Otto Car- 6 Aug., 1691 ; qd. BUEAr, ; bur. at Putney. this w 
tellieri’s ‘ Abt Suger von Saint-Denis,’ | Nathaniel’s grandfather Samuel H._ was have 1 


are ee i Neorramaites _, married at Barwick in Elmet, 27 May, 
oonte ra Dr = Pesan wth gen sas 1658, to Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. Nathaniel i pl 
; vere "ipecseny Giana: Jackson of Barwick, in the presence of rag 

rs : seven witnesses. The Register of Barwick | ~ 
Cot. Jonn Hattowrs: Lieut. Natruanren | has been privately printed. 
Hatiowss (13 S. i. 110).—The following may G. D. Lump. SLOM 


be of some interest to your correspondent: | Leeds. apa 
~ an is Wi 

ao Colonel John Hallowes. Tue Stocks (12 S. xii, 476, and references | 26 Ju 
Lieut. Adjutant, 29th Foot, May 19, 1759, | Gecree dated 1571 in which the Vice-Chan- } missin 
Captn., 120th Foot, Feb. 13, 1762. cellor of Cambridge, and the other Heads, | childre 
Captn. H.P.. 120th Foot, Disbanded ?, 1764. ordain that no person in statu pupillart, etec., ther’s 
ang 30 lige colina Peony aries and, further, if the delinquent be a Bach- brother 
Brev. Lieut.-Col., ‘Army. Feb. 19. 1783. elor of Arts, he is to have his feet tied, to men R, 
Brev. Colonel Army. Mar. 1, 1794. ‘ be set in the stocks for a whole day in the Lister 
Lieut.-Colonel. 58th Foot, Mar. ?, 1795. common hall of his college, and to pay a “have 
Retired, March, 1795. fine of ten shillings towards the commons of | *e of 


N.B.—The 56th Regt. served 12 years at all the members of the college before he is be fit. 
Gibraltar (1770-83) and took part in the let out. Stocks are mentioned as being in the te 
memorable siege of that Fortress. the hall of Trinity in 1560, King’s 1599, The 

Nathaniel Hallowes Christ’s 1624, Emmanuel 1642. Doubtless | the mi 
; pa tages i ; | most or all colleges at Cambridge and Oxford Pase 
meas eae Lieut.-Col. Arnot’s Coy., | had them: is there any present trace at Mi ti 
Lieut., 2nd Foot, ?, 1797: either University of their existence, or have } ° the 
Ensign, 41st Foot (Fielding’s Regt.), May 19,| they disappeared as completely as the “ duff- 


t 
1730. housses ”’ ? ! 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





I do not think the following has appeared 
in the list of localities :— 

Cornwall: Tailand Church; has the stocks 
i tower porch. 
ie ' A. G. Keaty. 

Chaplain, Royal Navy, retd. 

As so many notes of stocks have been sent 
to‘ N. & Q.,’ I may add that I well remem- 
ber the old stocks here, which stood on the 


east side of the Wire Pond, a fine pool fed | 


by copious springs, doubtless the nucleus 
round which the first settlers gathered, and 


in which the first Christian converts were | 


probably baptized. This interesting pond 


has been filled up, and the spring water | 


conveyed into the common sewer. I have a 
wrt of recollection of a drunken man being 
put in the old stocks. New stocks were pro- 
vided, but feeling against their being set up 
was so strong, that they were laid aside on 
the ground-floor of the church steeple for 
sme years; the blocked tower arch was 
opened out in 1872, and the stocks were then 
taken away; what became of them I do not 
know. 2 F. 
Winterton, Lines. ; 
Your correspondents who are interested in 
this subject will be giad to learn that the 
Kirkby Malham stocks have been removed 
this week from a rubbish heap where they 
have lain for generations, and have been 
st up in a prominent and safe place near 
the lych-gate. They are dated 1673, and 
have leg-holes for three offenders. 
W. R. N. Baroy. 
Stoman Famizy (13 S. i. 131).—Paschallh 
Sloman, yeoman of Appledore, Kent, made 
his will 4 Feb., 1593/4. 
2% June, 1595 (P.C.C. 42. Scott.). 


missing for these years. He mentions no 
children, but leaves large sums to his bro- 
ther’s son John, with reversion to John’s 
brother Matthew. Leaves legacies to kins- 
men Richard and Thomas Sloman. William 


Lister of Appledore to be sole executor and | 
“have the education of John Sloman till | 


age of 20 at Schoole and Universitie if he 
be fit.” It is a most interesting will an 
the testator was evidently a wealthy man. 

The Dobells have been at Cranbrook from 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Paschall Sloman was Churchwarden sev- 
eral times and seems to have been the farmer 
of the Chutes of Appledore and Bethenden. 

F. Wiirram Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


It was proved | 
The | 


Burial register and its transcript are both 


Heratpry: Topprncron CuurkcuH (12 38. 
xii. 492; 13 S. i. 18).—The identification by 
Mr. H. J. Ciements enables me to establish 
the Toddington Brass as no doubt that of 
‘‘harles Glemham, who was buried there 21 
Aug., 1601 (Par. Reg.) He was a witness 
to the will of R. Johnson of Toddington in 
i597, and also to a town deed of the period, 
in conjunction with one of the Wentworth 
family. His father, Christopher Glemham, 
| married Margaret, d. of Sir Richard Went- 
| worth, of Nettlestead (Visitation of Suffolk, 
1612), which, no doubt, accounts for the Tod- 
| dington connection. 

Jos. Hicur BLunpeEtt. 


Tue Toast or ‘‘ THe Kine” (13 S. i. 50, 
95, 119, 157).—The King’s health is never 
drunk at Mess by the Rifle Brigade, and I 
think I am right in stating that the King’s 
| Royal Rifles are likewise excepted from the 
| prevalent custom. I do not think your corres- 
pondent is correct in including the Guards 
in the number. 


GERARD THARP, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 
| Joun Dyer, Porr (13 S. i. 131).—I find 
| that in my copy of the ‘D. N. B.’ xvi., I 
have added a note to the effect that in 1756 
| Dyer wrote: ‘‘ My wife’s name was Ensor, 
whose grandmother was a _ Shakespeare, 
descended from a brother of everybody’s 
“hakespeare.’”’ But see The Herald and 
Genealogist of 1865. 


A. R. Baytrey. 


JosepH Drury, HrapMaster or Harrow 
(13 S. i. 131).—Perey M. Thornton, in his 
‘Harrow School and its Surroundings’ 
(1885), p. 192, says: 


Descended from an ancient Norman stock, 
the Drurys were found settled in Norfolk dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
while’ from a younger son of the then elder 
branch, who resided at Lesgyat Holt, in the 
aforesaid county, sprang the preceptor of Byron 





and Peel. Lesgyat Holt, however, passed from 
the family before Dr. Drury’s father [was 
| born]. 


Thornton refers to a privately printed 
| volume, ‘Rev. Joseph Drury, D.D., late 
| Head-Master of Harrow,’ placed at his dis- 
| posal by the Rev. B. H. Drury, of Caius 
| College, Cambridge. 
A. R. Baytey. 

Srmson Faminry (Sneyp) (12 S. x. 445; 
| xii. 107, 506).—One of the family of Anna, 
| daughter of the Rev. John Simson, by her 
'marriage to Matthew Morthland, was Jane 
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Rabina Duabar, who, it is stated, was ‘ mar- 
ried to Ralph Henry Sneyd, an officer in the 
H.E.I.C.S.”? I should be glad to know from 
Mr. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON whether 
‘“H.E.LC.S.” may not be a mistake for 
‘““ Ceylon Civil Service.’’ There were in the 
Ceylon Civil Service, a century ago, two offli- 
cers of the name of Sneyd, whom I take to 
have been brothers. One was H. M. Sneyd, 
and the initials of the other, I think, were 
““R. HH.” Ceylon often in popular par- 
iance, comes under the head of India, in- 
correctly except geographically, and the Civil 
Service of the Island may have been here 
assigned to the H.E.I.C.S., to which it was 
subordinate for about two years or three 
years only, from the end of 1795 to 1798. 
Any further information about these Sneyds 
would be welcome. 





Penry Lewis. 


ARMOUR PRESERVED IN CHURCHES (13 5S. | 
i, 8, 57, 138).—In Hexham Abbey there is | 
preserved a helmet or salade, supposed to be | 
that worn by Col. Sir John Fenwick who was | 
killed at the battle of Marston Moor, 1644. 
This interesting relic was at one time kept 
in the building known as the Gaol or Manor 
Office. Doubts, however, are entertained as 
to its having been worn by Colonel Fenwick 
at the battle mentioned, as it is of a much 
older pattern than was in use in Common- 
wealth times. 





H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


Docs 1x War (13 S. i. 90, 136.)—When 
stating that ‘‘ dogs were only used to a very 
small extent by us,’’ I should have added 
up to the end of 1917. T believe that during 
1918 messenger dogs were successfully em- 
ployed to a much greater extent. 

F. Crooxs. 


Wittram Cookson, D.D. (13 S. i. 110, 
159).—He was the 2nd son of Wm. Cookson, 
of Penrith. Educated at Sedbergh School, 
and St. John’s Coll., Camb., B.A. (5th 
Wrangler) 1776; B.D. 1786; D.D. 1801; 
Fellow 1776. Died at Windsor 1820. His 
elder brother Christopher succeeded to the 
Newbiggan estates, and assumed the sur- 
name of Crackanthorpe in 1792. Anne, his 
sister, was the poet Wordsworth’s mother. 

H. G. Harrison. 


Henry Dison Gapett (13 S. i. 110, 159) 


-——Was baptized at St. Maurice’s, Winches- 
ter, March 13, 1764. He was the son of 








| Timothy Gabell, clerk, of Winchester. Ip 


1779 he entered Winchester Coll., and mat. 
riculated at New Coll. in 1782, B.A. 1786, 
Rector of St. Lawrence, Winchester, 1788, 
Master of Warminster School (not West- 
minster as stated in query). 
H. G. Harrtson. 
Ruislip. 


Cuartis LeEvER (15 5S. i. 181).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ in its notice of Lever says that 
‘The Nevilles of Garretstown’ is wrongly 
associated with Lever’s name. The book 
seems to have been written by the Rev. Mor- 
timer O’Sullivan in 183-, and republished 
in 1860 under the editorship of Mrs. Anne 
Marsh. The B.M. Catalogue records the 
1860 edition only, but Cushing notices the 


| edition published in the thirties of last cen- 
tury and is definite in ascribing it to O’Sul- 


livan, though the ‘ D.N.B.’ under ‘O’Sul. 
livan’ does not mention the book. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 





Hotes on Books. 


Poems of Charles Cotton, 1630—I1687. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by John 
Beresford. (London: Cabden-Sanderson, 15s. 
net). 


Mr. Joun Beresrorp is to be congratulated 
upon a rare piece of luck. In 1689, two years 
after Charles Cotton’s death, a collection of 
his shorter pieces was brought out. Everyone 
knows how enthusiastically Lamb and Words- 
worth admired some of these, reading them in 
that original volume. Some few, since then, 
have been made accessible in this or that 
anthology, and have been duly enjoyed, but in 
all this time of nearly two and a half centuries 
the collection as a whole has never been re 
printed, and it has fallen to Mr. Beresford to 
render English letters this truly considerable 
service. 

The original edition has to be respected 
because we have no other. It is the hasty 
compilation of some unscrupulous person who 
by it, as Cotton’s son complained, “ obstructed 
the publishing of a collection very different 
from that; and well chosen by the author, 
with a preface by himself and all copied out 
for the press ”—a precious MS. lost seemingly 
beyond hope of recovery. The book can thu 
claim no authority for its jumbled and incon- 
venient arrangement, and Mr. Beresford has 
here sorted its contents into an order of sub- 
jects, and thereby brought out much better 
Cotton’s quality as a poet. The long poem, 
‘The Battle of Yvry’ has been omitted, and 
some of the translations; but a number of 
short poems, not included in the first book, 
are given here—not least interesting among 
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them being the original songs and choruses 
which Cotton inserted in his translation of 
Corneille’s ‘ Horace.’ ae 

The first step towards appreciating Cotton 
as a poet is undoubtedly to verify Coleridge’s 
observation about his excellence in the style of 
poetry which, in selection and order of words, 
approximates to the style of conversation. 
This kind of thing meets us every week in 


Punch, and there is a certain amount of Cot- | 


ton’s verse which would appear perfectly at 
home in the columns of our contemporary. 
Next we may find ourselves noticing echoes, 
but fresh and pleasant echoes, of the poets of 
his reading. ‘hus, who could fail to catch in 
‘Contentation ’"—particularly in the last nine 


stanzas—the very accents oi Wotton? Some | 


little note of Cotton’s indebtedness in one or 


two directions might perhaps have been worth | 


while. Ere long, however, one becomes aware 


of a true originality in our poet’s mind as | 


also in his diction and cadences. It is way- 
ward, perhaps and not very powerful or com- 
prehensive, but can show itself independent at 
any rate, and adventurous as well as glowingly 
meditative. Mr. Beresford justly dwells on the 
novelty of Cotton’s special feeling for nature 
and its curious anticipation of Wordsworth. 
\nd then there is a sweet madcap vein in 
him which one may often perceive bubbling 
below the surface, and which, when it bursts 


fully out, carries him beyond himself to the , 


music and fancies which are found on the 
heights of poetry—as it does in the most sur- 
prising of pieces, ‘ Winter.’ 

Mr. Beresford’s notes collect in generous 
abundance those scattered details connected 
with the several poems which may best add 
to the reader’s enjoyment; they should not be 
missed. Nor should the appendixes be passed 
over, The Introduction adds some definite 
particulars to our knowledge of Cotton, and 
is more needful than most introductions to an 
wderstanding of the poems. Friend of Isaak 
Walton, translator of Montaigne, maker of 
these verses (which, by the way, include half-a- 
dozen good drinking-songs), a country gentle- 
man of good standing, with links to most of 
what was interesting in his day, Charles Cotton 
passed in extraordinary tranquillity through 
the most stormy half-century of English 
history. His life illustrates one of the most 
attractive qualities of the seventeenth century 
—im more or less independence, however, of 
religion, with which it shows itself so fre- 
quently associated; we mean a_ capacity 
actually to live in accordance with a theory of 
life which regards external circumstance, how- 
ever much enjoyed or detested, as still external. 
Modern views about the influence of environ- 
nent have insensibly modified this. Cotton’s 
heredity included many interesting elements, 
and Mr, Beresford tells in full, and with docu- 
mentary evidence the romantic story of his 
parents’ marriage. His father. as the well- 
known pen portrait of him attests, was a man 
of “temperament,” and apt to engage the 
affections of his fellows. In compiling the 
biography Mr. Beresford has been able to draw 
on family traditions and papers, in addition 
to thorough-going and sympathetic knowledge 
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of his subject from other sources and from his 
works. If the much regretted MS. should by 
some improbable accident be discovered this 
edition would, we suppose, bé superseded: un- 
less or until that happens, we have here the 
definitive edition of these poems—one of the 
most interesting and important of recent books 
in English literature. 


The Troubadours and England. By H. J. Chay- 
tor. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 


THe general reader who has in his head 
some fair notions about Middle English and 
troubadour poetry, will be able to anticipate 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Chaytor to an 
extent seldom possible apart from expert 
knowledge. We consider this possibility gives 
the book a distinct additional attraction. The 
spirit of the troubadours and their sense for 
form differed not a little from the corres- 
ponding spirit and feeling in English verse- 
makers, even as the English language, poor in 
rhyme, and with its verse framed on the use 
of accent, differed from the Provencal, so end- 
less in capacity for rhyme and for elaborate 
conventions. Direct intercourse between Eng- 
land and Provence was by no means slight or 
negligible, and the influence of the trouba- 
dours thus brought tm bear was re-inforced by 
the stream of their influence on Northern 
France with which England was in closer con- 
tact. Troubadour poetry represented a taste, 
an inclination then prevailing in more or less 
strength over all the cultivated society of the 
west: it could not fail to find acceptance and 
to stimulate imitation in England. Yet its 
development in English was obstructed not 
only by the difficulties of language alluded to 
above, but by the fact that English society was 
bi-lingual and _ naturally cultivated poetry 
rather in French than in English. It is an 
easy conjecture that the English lyric will 
be found to owe to the troubadours some im- 
provement and variety in the form of its 
stanzas and some pleasant conceits, pretty 
openings and characteristic ideas about ladies 
and love, but will not go very far or very 
deep in indebtedness. Mr. Chaytor works all 
this out in detail and very satisfactorily. The 
quotations are abundant and courteously fur- 
nished with translations. Perhaps those to 
whom the translations are useful would have 
been glad also of more explanation of techni- 
cal terms. Of the meaning of sirventes or of 
senhal no one would remain long in doubt: 
but a razo, for example, could hardly be 
guessed to be the introductory explanation 
which was commonly delivered before singing 
a poem. 

Yet more interesting than the influence of 
the troubadours on English poetry is the part 
they played in English politics. Bertram de 
Born will at once suggest himself. Mr. Chay- 
tor, denying him, of course, the full import- 
ance which Dante has bestowed on him, traces 
out carefully his rather tortuous career be- 
tween Henry II and his sons. The pages on 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion are very good, and so are 
those on Savaric de Mauleon, a troubadour 
from North Poitou, whose work is almost com- 
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pletely lost, but whose activity on behalf of 
John in England illustrates one of the ways | 
in which a knowledge of troubadour poetry | 
may have been brought to England. The} 
evolution of the English lyric has certainly | 
not been completely grasped if its relation to} 
the troubadours is omitted, and Mr. Chaytor 
does a service to English literature in enabling 
the student to gain not only a clear, but a | 
detailed working conception of this. We may | 
add that, apart from its utility, the book is | 
readable. 


The Travels of Fa-hsien. Retranslated by H. 
A. Giles. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. 
net). 

Tuts charming little volume of orange and 

gold should be as welcome to the reader for | 

amusement, as to the reader for information. | 

Professor Giles has profited by former render- 

ings to correct mistakes, and been induced, 

by the indifference hitherto shown to Fa-hsien, | 
to throw footnotes and references overboard. | 

The translated text itself, restored to _ its 

pristine unbrokenness, an introduction which | 

is more a tuning up than a proffer of know- | 
ledge, a bibliographical note, short list of | 
terms and their explanation, with some com-| 
ments of Chinese savants, and a map at the | 
end—so is the book composed. Even the care- | 
less reader would, we think, have tolerated 
a few further particulars; but the error—if 
there be one—is on the right side. Fa-hsien, 
just in and for himself, disencumbered from | 
the mufflings of erudition, is worthy to be 
popular; and after all, the serious student has | 
already books about him to his hand. 
Distressed by the lack of Buddhist texts in 
China, and the corresponding lack of light | 
upon the Buddhist faith, Fa-hsien, with a few | 
companions, started from Ch‘ang-an, in Cen- | 
tral China, and travelled on foot across the | 
desert of Gobi, over the Hindu Kush, and 
across India to the mouth of the Hoogly, with 
the object of procuring Buddhist books in the | 
native land of the Buddha. He went down 
the coast by boat to Ceylon, stayed there some | 
time, and on putting to sea again was driven 
south-east as far as Java, whence, through 
further great perils of sea. his vessel made 
her way north, and landed. none knowing | 
where she was, at Chang-Kuang. Fa-hsien, | 
the only one of the travellers to return, | 
brought back the treasures for which he had | 
dared so much and spent so many years. and 
wrote the account of his journey. Professor 

Giles exclaims at the “ cogent influence of the 

faith ” which could have impelled to such an | 

undertaking: but Fa-hsien, as we read him, | 
shows himself as the normal human being, | 

“ audax omnia perpeti,” and considering the | 

marvels he saw and was told of, and his} 

evident appetite for them, must have found 
much reinforcement for his faith in the satis- 
faction of his curiosity. In whatever sense 
his accounts of the supernatural are taken, ' 


| on 
| obscurity.” 


| Business 
| The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, E 
| Wycombe, Bucks. 


they throw valuable light on the mentality | 
the Buddhism of the fifth century. He pag 
over much that the modern reader would hay 
liked to know—his life, for instance, durin 
the three years he spent at Pataliputra, learm 
ing Sanskrit and copying out the “ Disgn 
plines.” He had been compelled to penetrate 
to Central India for this, since in Northe 
India the Disciplines were handed down org 
from one Patriarch to another. The Chine 
pilgrims, were received with astonishment ¢ 


| admiration. 


Professor Giles’s Translation does justice 
the narrative, preserving its clearness an 
firmness of outline. Here and there 


—— a word changed—as when he speak 
oO 


39 


* negotiating ” rock-steps and ladders—bu 
the very jar of such little encounters goes 
show both that they are rare, and that the 
work as a whole is harmoniously carri 

through. 





Mr. E. S. Noyes, of Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., writes :— ‘ 
** Anyone knowing the whereabouts of le 
of Tobias Smollett, M.D., the eighteenth ee 
tury novelist, will confer a great favour by 
communicating with the above, who is cole 
lecting material preparatory to an edition, 

Owing to the scarcity of Smollett’s letters, g 


the fact that those yet unpublished are largely 
| in the hands of private collectors, the difficulty 
| of the task is considerable. 


| Some owners have 
been kind enough to promise co-operation, and 
it is the hope of the writer that others may 
be willing to assist in an effort to throw ligh 
a career which is still in considerable 


Mr. J. Farrrax-BiakenoroucH, of Grove 
House, Norton-on-Tees, writes :— j 
“Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have written met 
ask where copies of the Yorkshire Dialed 
poem, ‘ T’ Hunt o’ Yatton Brig’ may be pre 


| cured. I have just come across about a dozen 


rather soiled copies of the second edition @ 
this booklet by my late father, and will f 


happy to forward these free to dialect lover 
| who 
| Wrapper.” 


send a large stamped envelope 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 138, col. 2, 10th line from 
bottom, for “Samuel Orchart”’ read Be 
Samuel Orchart. 
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